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In the right foreground is an 
early type desk in maple. 


Two glass doors which open disclose 
a draw-out desk compartment. One 
long drawer under. 


The interior is painted in bright colors 
ind spaces for writing compartments 
are carefully considered Size 35 
wide, 48” high. 


The Medfield Couch in the far right 
hand corner is most interesting. It 
has substantial box-spring, luxurious 
seat cushions and loose pillows. 


This is the solution to the davenport 
bug-a-boo. Everyone who appreciates 
comfort and beauty will appreciate 
this piece. 6’ long, 27’ deep; back is 
33” high. 


The Concord Table in the foreground 
is familiar to our friends. 

The Weston Chair (by the windows 
may be had in Walnut or Maple, 
has a rush seat, comfortably inclined 
back, gracefully turned legs 


The Hexton Wing Chair (near the 
fire place) is a fine old, high-back 
Wing Chair. 50” high. 


The Mushroom Chair (by the desk 
is a reproduction in Maple of an 
old American piece. The mushroom 
endings on the front posts add greatly 
to the design. The back posts are 
46" high, and have four slats. 
* . * 

The Rose Clock on the wall has been 
previously described 


HILE we have staged Mayclese Furniture in the traditional Raftered Room 
with its hand-hewn girders and ancient fire-place, one should not assume that 


MAY CLESE3 


this furniture is not perfectly at home in.almost any contemporary setting. Pure 
design finds its place in almost any environment. 

The alluring possibilities of Mayclese Furniture are somewhat depicted in the above 
illustration. We would be glad to devise other equally attractive decorative schemes, 
for your own home — your living room, dining room or, perhaps, the bed-room. We 
have many suggestions to make and would be glad to cooperate with you in helping 
you to develop “‘the house”’ into “‘the home.” 

To accurately appraise the remarkable quality and value in Mayclese Furniture you 
must know that it is hand-made; that our production capacity is very limited; that 
it is not handled by the “‘shops’’— you are obtaining it direct from the makers. It is 
only because of this that it is possible for you to obtain such pieces at prices that will 
not usually buy the most ordinary factory productions. 

We do not publish a catalogue, but shall be very glad to correspond: with you and 
furnish blue prints or sketches of pieces to meet your particular requirements. 


331 MADISON AVENUE NY. 
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PELTON _ 
VALENTiN(m 


New Modeil—Oh! 
“Sure. 


THE PROFESSOR’S SURPRISE 

“I propose to show you,” said a pro- 
fessor of biology, “a very fine speci- 
men of a dissected frog which I have 
in this parcel.” 

Undoing the parcel, he disclosed 
some sandwiches, a hard-boiled egg, 
and some fruit. “But—surely I ate 
my lunch!” he exclaimed. 


ONE FACT 
Married men are firmly convinced 
that women are believers in circum- 
stantial evidence. 








A studio luncheon will be so romantic! 
W’'at’ll you have—a ham or a cheese?” 





SUPERFLUOUS 


HAT love is blind 
There is no doubt— 

That’s why they have 
The lights turned out. 


HONORABLE RETIREMENT 


“Girlie, what are you hanging with 
the suit of buff and blue your great- 
grandfather wore throughout the revo- 
lution?” 

“The overalls I wore during the late 


” 


war. 





A CALLOUS ROOM-MATE 
“What rhymes with zephyr?” 
“Heifer,” replied his room-mate. 

“What gal are you writing poetry to 
now?” 


COURT PROCEDURE 

“How was jury service this time, 
Uncle Jonas?” 

“Everything passed off all right. In 
the absence of the regular clerk a 
deputy swore the jury, and he did it 
just as unintelligibly as if he had been 
doing it for years.” 














THE DEAR GIRLS 
What is this high 
brow lecturing on? 
“Culture 
“Oh, I'm dippy about 
culture ets go 
i an earful 





The Care and Feeding of Husbands 


SLEEPING 


Should a Husband be spoken to in the 
little as possible. 


morning? 
A* 
time for him to arise, speak to 


him kindly and briefly, thus: “Get up, 
you lazy slob! The house is ice cold, 
one of the water pipes has burst, 
Norah has left, and the walks have 
got to be shoveled!" This will im- 
mediately put him in a good humor 
and start him on the day in a merry 
mood If he is hard to awaken, let 
the children climb on the bed and play 
horse Playful feet passing over the 
face and chest will awaken the heaviest 
sleeper 


When it is 


With apologies to Dr. Holt 


By NorMAN ANTHONY 


BATHING 

How should the 
When he has the shower at just the 
right temperature, start using the cold 
water profusely in the kitchen. This 
will cause the shower to turn suddenly 


bath be given? 


to a boiling point and put him in a 
jovial mood. In his hasty exit from 
the tub he will most likely slip, so 


have a bottle of liniment in readiness 
and hand it to him with a timely quip, 
such as: “There’s many a slip!” This 
will cause hearty laughter While he 
is shaving, have little Willie show him 
his new nursery rhymes. He can read 
these aloud for Willie’s benefit and 
while away the time required for a 


2 


job Have court plaster 


ready in case he cuts himself—or Wil 
lie Great fun can be had by hiding 


nervous 


the towels when his eyes are full of 
sOap 
BREAKFAST 
What is the proper food for a 


Husband? 


Grape-fruit is very casty for a 
starter, and will whet his appetite, 
especially if it squirts in his eye 
Burnt oatmeal is very nutritious and 
good for the disposition Continued 
use of this will show surprising re- 
Do not have the coffee too 
very harmful It is 


sults 


hot, as this is 
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most efttective when almost cold 


Great care should be taken that the 
food is not eaten too quickly, so inter- 
rupt his breakfast with daily instruc- 
tions as to the most pressing household 


} 


needs, the latest bargains, and the 


amount of money needed This will 
give him ample time to partake of his 
food in comfort and to enjoy it with 


a rell 


CLOTHING 
What are the most essential things in 


the Clothing of a Husband? 


Be sure that he dressed warmly, 


and insist that he wears the goloshes 
you bought for him, even if they are a 
few sizes too large If he loses them 


a snowdrift, the added exercise of 
recovering them will do him good 
Be sure that he wears the red muffle: 
your mother gave him for Christmas 
This will keep him hot under the 


collar and prevent him catch. ¢ cold 


EXERCISE 
What exercise should a Husband ‘ke? 
When he has started running fo the 
station, wait until he is about a “ 
. bans ; Why, Percy! 
dred yards away, and then call him 
back and tell him he forgot to kiss - 
you. Do this several times with dif- One I Love, Two I Love 
ferent excuses. This makes the blood 
very warm, and is very invigorating. 
If this exercise is taken often enough 
tor him to miss his train, it will keep 
him warm and comfortable for the 
rest of the day. 


By H. Earnestine Gunn-Johnson 


One I love, two I love, 
Three I love, I say; 

Four I love with all my heart, 
Five is king to-day 


NE is the charming prince, 
NOTHING ELSE TO DO With flowers on his brow, 
“What did Bohokus do when he Who woke the love of seventeen, 


found the doctor wouldn't prescribe Nor is forgotten now! 


thisky?”’ F 4 Ry 
” aa well.” Two is the loyal friend, 
: The comrade of the years, 
CHANGE Whose kindly hands can smooth away 
“Wyld used to brag of what a The little hurts and fears. 
treasure his wife was. Three is the little lad 


“Well, she was until she discovered 


’ ~ Who needs my comfortings, 
he wasnt a treasury 


And four, the crisp-tongued business 
man, 
Absorbed in weighty things. 


Five is my lover man, 
Tender, fine and true— 

And yet, I love each one the same, 
For all the five are you! 


REJOICE! 
Dp? chirp and cheer that we 
Could down another year: 
Tip-toe a bit and see 
The next—with chirp and cheer! 


UNFAMILIAR FACE 


“Why doesn’t that guest go? The 
house party is over.” 

“That is your boarding-school daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Giggub.” 

“Oh, yes!” 





NEARLY THROUGH 


“Now, our guests are singing ‘Com- 
ing Thro’ the Rye.” 

“Well, they are coming through 
rapidly. That’s my last quart.” 


ACADEMIC ALCOHOL 


“How did Helen raise her college 
endowment fund?” 

“Bootlegging for her father’s 
friends.” 


You're trembling so 





“PUPPY LOVE” 


Decisions 
By Katherine Negley 

USTINE tried on a dozen pairs of 

shoes before she decided on the 
pair she bought, and wore them in the 
house a day or so before she decided 
to keep them. 

She examined gloves and hose mi- 
nutely for defects before she had them 
wrapped. 

She insisted on the clerk taking 
goods to the daylight when she bought 
a new gown, and she viewed her hats 
from every angle before she made up 
her mind which one to buy. 

She had furniture and countless 
other things sent home on approval, 
and very often she did not approve 
of them. 

She met Charles at a moonlight 
dance and promised to marry him the 
very next evening, under the rays of 
a dim rose-colored lamp. 

Oh, well; marriage is such a transi- 
tory thing, you know. 

TRUTHLETS 

No matter how old the world gets, 
it will still have in it the species of 
human who persists in blowing out the 
gas 

A woman is like a cannon: she don't 
cem ready to go until she’s full of 
powder. 

Americans are a funny race of 
people; if water were as scarce as 
liquor, they would be paying the same 
prices for it. 

If apples were brains, some folks 
wouldn't be equal to the stems. 

If there were twice as many opti 
mists as there are pessimists, the world 
might rotate a little better. 

A good cigar is like a penniless ac 
quaintance; no matter how short it 
gets, we hate to discard it; but if we 
don’t, we finally get burnt. 
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No young .ady shall be cast away on a desert isle unaccompanied by her legal guardians. 


Final Official Rules for Movie Directors 
By James MonTGOMERY FLAGG 


Illustrations by the Author 


1. No kisses between lovers except through 
quarter-inch Beaver Board. If between mother 
and child it must be shown either through titles 
or screen action that both parties are free from 
colds. 

2. If a man and a woman are shown in any room 
containing a folding, twin, day, double, daven- 
port or single bed, chaise-longue, divan, sofa, 
lounge or couch a framed marriage certificate 
must be shown on the wall in a close-up. 

3. If Romeo and Juliet are screened it must be 
shown conclusively, after Juliet has gone out on 
the balcony and Romeo has ascended to her, that 
the French windows have been closed and bolted 
behind her and a close-up of a Holmes protective 
signal installed. 

4. If a dance scene is shown every female par- 
ticipant must be disclosed in a four-inch life 
preserver. Males must wear boxing gloves. 


5. If a scriptural legend is portrayed involv- 


ing the turning of water into wine it must be 
shown that the water was turned into lemonade. 

6. If a misunderstood and over-tempted wife 
accepts the villain’s invitation to meet him in 
“his rooms” for a little supper at midnight, his 
rooms must be either the grand foyer of the 
Metropolitan Opera House or the Main Con- 
course of the Penn Station. 

7. No minister must be shown as having fallen 
from grace, because it would be untrue to life. 
And the sublime object of this Board is to help 
you to portray Life truly in its every aspect—as 
we think it should be. 

8. There shall be no filming of characters popu- 
larly known as “vamps,” as they are, of course, 
merely the figments of depraved imagination. No 
young woman shall wear tea gowns except those 
made of linoleum, buttoning just below the 
ears. 

9. One-piece bathing suits for women will still 








14. Playing cards may still be used in 
moderation, but every card must be the 
four of clubs. 

15. In scenes that call for the smoking 

i otf tobacco the taking of menthol jujubes 
| \ | must be substituted. 
\ 16. All human emotions may be por- 
trayed as before, with the exception of 
love, lust, hate, greed, gambling excite- 
ment, thirst, revenge, fear, despair, pride 
and anger. 

The Board of Censorship wish to 
state publicly that their one aim is to 
broaden the scope of the Moving Pic- 
ture, feeling as they do that it is a mighty 
influence and that it should reflect every- 
thing but life. As life, especially in 
America, is far from what it should be, 
and as we by our power and knowledge 
feel that we are in a position to tell the 
United States of America what it should 
see in the movies, we will not rest until 
we have shown you how easy it is for a 
few determined fanatics and religious 
maniacs to rule Americans even in their 
innermost thoughts! 
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In a dance scene males must wear boxing gloves 


be allowed, but they must be made of 
beaver fur. The fur outside. 

10. In shipwrecks the hero’s or hero- 
ine’s clothing must never become disar- 
ranged. If the hero swims ashore bear- 
ing the unconscious form of the heroine Y 
in his arms he must be accompanied by 
a stewardess in full uniform. No young 


4, 
lady shall be cast away on a desert isle yy 
unaccompanied by her legal guardians. Wy y 
Or at least her rector. d 
11. If the action of a drama calls for Yj 
the shooting of the villain by Bill Hart Y 


the latter may be shown reaching for his 
weapon. Then two hundred feet of a YER 
Chester outing or other travel scene 

must be shown. Then the funeral of the Ahk, CLL 
villain. If the fist is used it may be 
shown doubling up, then interpose the 
travelogue as before. 

12. If a horse race is necessary, all en- 
tries must arrive at the winning post at 
the same second. / 

13. In all orgies, including society, 
tenderloin and pirates, all casks, bottles, 


demijohns, and cases must be _— No kisses between lovers except through quarter-inch 
nently labeled “Loganberry crush. beaver board, 
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Why the women don’t need to understand the time-tables. 


The Crucial Test 
By Strickland Gillilan 


CO time an earthly golfer man 
Arrived at heaven's gate. 

At Pete’s request the chap began 
His doings to relate. 

The gateman listened listlessly 
To what the golfer said, 

While babbling on resistlessly: 
Then Peter shook his head: 


“But, after all, we're wasting time 
For you and also me. 

Your record seems devoid of crime 
As records all should be 

Rut if you have your golfing score 
Somewhere about your person, 

That evidence will help us more 
Than what you are rehearsin’.” 


Pete took the score and handed it 
To some one near the throne 
And said: “Glance over that, a bit; 
Note, when he played alone, 
If what he entered on his card 
Will tally with the mark 


Your record shows. If not—'tis hard 


But he must seek the dark.” 


The grand recording angel took 
The cards thus handed in, 


Compared them with his hefty book, 


Then answered with a grin: 


“Aye, stroke for stroke he entered 


them, 
Such record's seldom made.” 
Give him a special diadem— 
Though quite alone he played! 


EMBARRASSING 


“Senator, I know you want to save 
the Government money.” 

“To be sure.” 

“So I must inform you that these 
statistics my department sends to the 
Capitol are entirely useless.” 

“My dear friend, you will oblige me 
by saying nothing further on that sub- 
ject.” 

“Heh?” 

“I have a constituent who draws a 
salary for checking them up.” 


HOMELESS 


“They say New Yorkers never go 
inside their friends’ homes.” 

“Why should they? They never go 
inside their own.” 








~ 
ANCESTRAL 
Reggie—Do you think, Bishop, that 


St. Peter was an ancestor of our 


Peter's? Kinda same sort of job, and 
the name is the same, too. 


Short Cuts to Fame 
By Lisle Bell 


OU can become a bearded lady in 
a circus, if you're not too much of 
a lady to grow a beard. 

You can become a famous juggler. 
if you can carry a dozen bottles of 
nervous home-brew up from the cellar 
without an explosion. 

If you bang your piano every night 
and your hair every morning, you can 
become either a Paderewski or a pub- 
lic nuisance. 

If you’re not afraid of water, ice, 
or elephants, you can become a chorus 
girl at the Hippodrome. 

You may be able to get along with- 
out appendix, tonsils and other ap- 
paratus, but if you survive an ampu- 
tation at the neck, you will be famous. 

If you spend ten years losing your 
hair, and get it all back with three 
applications of something out of a 
bottle, you'll be almost as famous as 
a bootlegger. 

You can become a millionaire in 
your spare time, if you can just spare 
enough, and some rich relative leaves 
you $998,000. 


FAR FROM IT 
“What did you think of the play?” 
“T’ll never be able to convince my- 
self that such a show should be sub- 
ject to an amusement tax.” 


ONE REFORMING INFLUENCE 

A pair of tight shoes will do more 
to restrain a man from roaming from 
his fireside than all the blue laws that 
can be devised. 














INCREDIBLE 
“How long have you been playing 
bridge?” asked the man who had been 


dummy 
“About five years,” replied his part 
ner, who had played the hand with a 


superb disregard for the rules of 
Strategy 
“Impossible! No one could ever 


acquire such colossal ignorance of the 


game in so short a time.’ 
THE WRONG TIME 
“Miss Bygnoyse is getting rather 
sarcastic.” 
“What makes you think that?” 
“I took her home last night, and 


before we 
give me a 
see in the 

“Well?” 


“It was 


parted she said she would 
kiss for every star I could 
sky.” 


raining.” 


“BORN TO BLUSH UNSEEN” 


Grammatrimony 
By Hamilton Craigie 


Y wife and I are hyphenate 
In happy conjugation; 
Pluperfect is our wedded state 
In blissful correlation 


No moments tense invade her moods 
In verbal interjection: 

Pronouncements harsh, nor altitudes 
Of passionate inflection 


Save, periodically phrased 
(Indicative of gender), 

The question-mark of Love is raised, 
Provocatively tender 


A vinculum of perfect bliss 
By sacerdotal ‘function, 
Grammatically joined, I wis, 
We live in sweet conjunction. 





REFORMED 

“And at her request you 
drinking?” 

“To, of. 

“And you quit 
same reason?” 

“I did.” 

“And you no longer swear because 
of her disapproval?” 

“Most assuredly.” 

“And it was for her that you gave 
up dancing, poker parties and pool 
playing?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Then why did you not marry her?” 

“Well, sir, after all this reforming 
I saw I could do better.” 


QUITE A PRIZE 
“She's no longer young, and not what 
you'd call a good-looker.” 
“No, but her father is a bootlegger.”’ 


gave up 


cigarettes for the 








Ballade of the Oldest Duel in the World 
By Richard Le Gallienne 


Sketches by PoPIN1 


BATTERED swordsman, slashed 
and scarred, 
I scarce had thought to fight again, 
But love of the old game dies hard, 
So to't, my lady, if you're fain, 
I'm scarce the mettle to restrain: 
I'll ask no quarter from your art— 
But what if we should both be slain! 
I fight you, darling, for your heart. 


I warn you, though, be on your guard. 
_ Nor an old swordsman’s craft dis- 

















4 dain: 
a ~ He jests at scars ... what saith the 
, Bard? 
7 ‘ Love’s wounds are real, and fierce 


the pain; 
If we should die of love, we twain! 
You laugh—en garde then—so we 


start— y 
Cyrano-like, here’s my refrain: hg 
I fight you, darling, for your heart. = 
If compliments I interlard A, <— 
‘Twixt feint and lunge, you'll not . 
complain: a 
Lacking your eyes, the Night's 
unstarred! F 
The rose is beautiful in vain, J _—w 
In vain smells sweet, Rose-in- gi— Za 
the-Brain, 


Dizzying the world—a touch!— 
sweet smart!— ; 
Only the envoi doth remain: 
I fight you, darling, for your 





heart. 
Envoi 
Princess, I'm yours, the rose-red 
rain 

Pours from my side—but see! 

I dart 
Within your guard—poor pretty 

t vein! 






I fight you, darling, for your 

















TOLD AT THE NINETEENTH HOLE 


which 


A SPECIAL INDUCEMENT 

The Yankee invasion of Texas is 
making things difficult for the native 
plantation owner. After years of ten- 
antry satisfactory on both sides, and 
particularly favorable to Uncle Jake, 
the old negro appeared before his land- 
lord and announced his intention of 
leaving him. 

“Why, what you going to leave me 
for?” asked Mr. Harris, who looked 
upon Uncle Jake as a life-long pen- 
sioner. 

“How come? Why, jes’ cause I is 
gwine wo’'k ovah on the Yank planta- 
tion yondah.” 

“Why, you old sinner you! Haven't 
I always treated you fair and square? 
Given you your own garden and a good 


buy Aunt Viny’s clothes?” 


“You shuah nuff hab did all 
you say, Mistah Harris.” 

“Then why do you want to go over 
there when you can make more here 
farming my plantation on shares?” 

“This away,” confided Uncle Jake, 
half apologetically and half proudly, “I 
is gwine wo’k ovah the’ah cause them 
Yanks they is cal] they niggers ‘Mis- 
—” 


THE PILGRIMS’ SHIPS 


Rarely did the history class smile. 
The professor was a “hard” man. The 
class was repeatedly told how dumb it 
was. 

“Well,” said the scowling professor, 
“in what kind of ships did the Pilgrims 
come over to Plymouth Rock?” 


“I think I have, professor.” 

“What is it?” 

“The Pilgrims came over in hard- 
ships!”’ 


THE GALLANT COWBOY 


Returning home from a dance at a 
neighboring ranch, twenty miles away, 
an Eastern girl, who was visiting a 
Texas school chum, found she had for- 


gotten her overshoes. The other 
ranch was notified over the ‘phone, 
and the next day a cowboy rode up 


with a package. 

“Thank you so much for bringing 
my overshoes!” said the girl. Then, 
opening the package: “Why, you have 
only brought one!” 


“T know it, ma’am. I'll come with 
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bit left over from your share each year A boy in the class raised his hand. the other to-morrow. And I only 
to send your boy to Tuskegee and to “Do you think you have the correct wish, miss, that you was a centi- 
answer?” the professor asked. pede!” 
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Drawn by RENE CLARKE 


JIM BARNES’ LIST OF TEN COMMON FAULTS OF GOLFERS 
No. 6—Lifting the club with the right hand in place of swinging back with the left in control. 
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Charlies Smile 


PEAKING of smiles, it is well 
not to lose sight of the fact that 
a smile may be the most dignified 


of expressions Nobody has to stoop 


in order to smile It may not be 
generally known just what look was 
upon the face of Lord Nelson when 
he said “England expects every man 


to do his duty.” As a matter of fact, 
we learn from good authority that he 


was smiling And yet he meant it, 
and everybody who saw him knew 
that he meant it. There is too great 


a disposition upon the part of folk in 
general to believe that any suggestion 
of a grin is an indication of lack of 
serious intent Fighters know better. 
Most of the good ones smile—when 
they are winning. 

Consider also the case of Julius 
Czsar, late Emperor of Rome If it 
wasn't Caesar, we hope somebody will 
correct us At any rate, the man we 
have in mind is the fellow who said, “I 
have crossed the Rubicon.” As he 
said it, he broke into a broad grin, 
as much as to say, “Well, that’s that!” 
Perhaps “this” was also included in his 
remarks, but it was not reported. But 
about his smiling; he cmiled because 
he had committed himself to some- 
thing. We can’t remember just what, 
but that has no effect on the moral of 
the discourse. The point is that some- 
body else would have to do the worry- 


ing. 
Cesar, or Mr. X, as we prefer to 
call him, since our memory of the 


incident is a little hazy, had made up 
his mind. Mark that. People who 
smile are not to be trifled with. They 
are generally sure of themselves, and 
that’s why they smile. 


NE of the characters in some play 
or other by Shakespeare said of 
another person in the same play, “A 
man may smile and smile and be a 
villain.” But, of course, he need not 
be We are not introducing this 
somewhat questionable statement as an 
argument against Smile Week. It is 
entirely possible that the remark was 
not justified by subsequent happenings 
in the play. But for the sake of argu- 
ment, let’s admit that there was no 
libel. We maintain that the man did 
not smile and smile because he was a 
villain, but because he was staunch and 
determined, and these are excellent 
qualities, even if sometimes employed 
to evil ends 
Personally, we never attempt to 
argue with a smiling man. It is our 
notion that his expression is an indi- 
cation that some mental process has 
been completed inside his head His 


By Heywoop Broun 
ideas have clicked into position 
is set for the campaign, and there 
no use trying to debate with him, 





is 
the smile of Charlie Chaplin, be- 
cause he can do more with it than 


The smile that interests us 


To us it empha- 
sincerity. 


anybody else 
sizes his 


wW 


He 


al 


though he may be expected to prove 
a pleasant conversationalist 


ONTRARY to popular belief, fana 
martyrs and such like are not 
We once lived next 
and his wife was a 
martyr. They were nearly always 
wreathed in smiles, particularly the 
man. It was a pleasure to watch him 
reading the column accounts of the 
hospital cases the morning after a holi 


tics, 
stern-visaged men. 
door to a fanatic, 


day. He was a prohibitionist of the 
most ardent sort, but certainly not 
without a sense of humor. And as has 


been pointed out earlier in this essay, 
he was uncommonly sure of himself 
hat, of course, was one of the reasons 
why his wife was a martyr. 

But, of course, the fact that he was 
a prohibitionist is not pertinent to our 
argument. He might have been just 
as sure in a good cause. We are not 
willing to go so far as to say that we 
like all smiling people, but we do know 
where they stand. It has been our 
experience that the man with a broad 
smile is telling the truth, or thinks 
he is. Likewise he always intends to 
repay you the money. If he doesn't, 
you don’t mind much. It is a pleasure 
to know that the money is being used 
by somebody who can get some fun 
out of life. 


HE smile that interests us the 

most is the smile of Charlie Chap 
lin, because he can do more with it 
than anybody else. Now, we happen 
to believe that he is the most serious 
and important actor in the world to- 
day, and we are never put off the track 
of his earnest intent by the fact that 
he smiles. To us that only emphasizes 
his sincerity. His is not always a gay 
smile, but it is a hopeful one. Charlie 
gets kicked around a good deal, but he 
is never conquered by his tormentors. 
He looks down upon them from a 
superior spiritual height. We might 
add that Uncle Tom was asmiler. The 
smile of Charlie Chaplin is sometimes 
friendly, sometimes defiant. It is the 
sign and token of a man who has come 


through the world and not been crushed 


by it. 

The Mona Lisa smiles. You may 
remember the line better than we do, 
but we think it goes, “Here is the 
head upon which all the ends of the 
earth are come and the eyelids are a 
little weary.” 

Well, a good many odds and ends 
have come upon the head of Charlie 
Chaplin, and perhaps his eyelids, too 
are weary; but not his eyes. Those 
are lit by his smile. 
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The Smile versus the Laugh 


By GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


throughout his producing career 

that there was no money in what 
he called “a smile play,” that is, a play 
that provoked merely smiles and not 
laughter. Charles Frohman for thirty 
years produced his plays upon this 
principle. And Charles Frohman died 
almost dead broke. Laugh and the 
world laughs with you; smile and you 
smile alone. This, the doctrine that 
lost Charles Frohman so much of his 
money. And the irony of it is that 
the doctrine is true. 

An American theatrical audience 
doesn’t want to smile; it wants to 
undo its top pants-button and let go. 
It will spend a hundred thousand dol- 
lars to laugh at “Fair and Warmer,” 
but it won’t spend a cent to smile at 
“Where Ignorance Is Bliss.” Froh- 
man went broke because, though his 
credo was sound, his talent for differ- 
entiating between the smile and the 
laugh was not. He often produced 
serious plays so comically and comic 
plays so seriously that he confused his 
customers. They found themselves 
smiling when they should have laughed, 
and laughing when they should have 
smiled. After a few years of this sort 
of thing they became so embarrassed 
that they gave up Frohman, and moved 
bag and baggage to Al Woods 


BYU although there is more theat- 
rical money to be made out of 
laughter than out of smiles, this does 
not prove that laughter is superior to 
the smile any more than the fact that 
there is more money to be made out 
of “Don’t Kiss Me on the Nose, Dearie; 
My Dog Has Spanish Blood,” than out 
of “Sardanapale,” proves that Berlin is 
superior to Berlioz. The smile is the 
true aristocrat of dramatic literature; 
the laugh is the peasant. The smile 
is a child of the intelligence; the laugh 
is a child of the belly. “Gentlemen 
smile; their valets laugh,” wrote Lord 
Chesterfield. Christ smiled, but did 
not laugh. We know from the records 
that Czsar and Napoleon smiled, but 
there is no record of their laughter. 
George Washington, it appears, smiled; 
many Presidents, since, laughed. 


HAT America needs is more 

smilers and less laughers. There 
is much laughter in the country. Go 
into a railway smoking car and a dozen 
Elks are hard at it. Go into a res- 
taurant and two dozen drummers and 
manicure girls are neighing like jack- 
asses. Go to Washington, and you find 
the entire colored population laughing 
itself half to death over the Adminis- 
tration. Go into a theatre, and a 
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houseful of suburbanites is bellowing 
at the spectacle of a fat Swiss comedian 
booting a fat Dutch ditto in the platt- 
deutsch. There is a gargantuan laugh- 
ter for “Dere Mable,” but there are 
too few smiles for “Jurgen.” There 
is a roar for Frank Tinney, but there 
are not enough smiles for Maurice 
Baring. The cocktail may have fol- 
lowed the flag once upon a time, but 
taste in America has never followed 
laughter. Taste and perception follow 
the smile. One laughs at Topsy, 
“Charley’s Aunt” and Henry Cabot 
Lodge, much as one laughs at a man 
who sits upon a tack; but one smiles 
at Tartuffe, “The Last Night of Don 
Juan” and Arthur Balfour, much as 
one smiles at something wistful in its 
superiority. They smile in Downing 
Street; they laugh at Bloomingdale. 


HE American laughter at “The 

Demi-Virgin” has a million times 
the voltage of the American smiles at 
“Anatol.” The laughter over “Billy 
Baxter's Letters” has a million times 
the voltage of the smiles over “The 
Revolt of the Angels.”” Taste coughs 
its way to phthisical death, and the 
mourners have to bite their tongues 
to still their loud chuckles. Consider 
the theater. What is the quality of 
the plays that have provoked the loud- 
est and most commercially profitable 
laughter thus far this season? I name 
the plays: “Captain Applejack,” “Six- 
cylinder Love,” “Bluebeard’s Eighth 
Wife,” “Thank You,” “Lilies of the 
Field,” and “The Demi-Virgin."” Again, 
what is the quality of the plays that 
have provoked but smiles, alas, un- 
profitably, in the same period? I 
name the plays: “March Hares,” Ba- 
taille’s “Don Juan,” Lennox Robinson's 
“The White-headed Boy,” de Cailla- 
vet’s and de Flers’ “The Fan,” Arnold 
Bennett's “The Title,” Courteline’s 
“Boubouroche,” Vildrac’s “S.S. Ten- 
acity.”” Well, there is one exception, 
and one gleam of hope: “The Circle” 
of W. S. Maugham. 


HE easiest thing in the world is to 

make a theatergoer laugh. He will 
laugh when a blackface comedian turns 
around for the thousandth time and 
discloses two large white pearl but- 
tons sewed on the seat of his pants. 
He will laugh when the same comedian 
trips over an imaginary object and, 
regaining his balance, purses his mouth 
in an effeminate manner and says “Oh, 
sassafras!" He will laugh when any- 
one alludes to a Ford automobile or 
Carter’s Little Liver Pills, to an onion, 
a prune or a Congressman, to wood 
alcohol or Bryan, to the holes in 
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doughnuts, socks and Swiss cheese, to 
hell or Hoboken, to Gatti-Casazza, 
frankfurter sausages, spaghetti, Trot- 
ski, apple sauce, cabbage (if only it 
be pronounced cab-bah-ge), the Erie 
railroad or the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford, to Altoona, Pa., or a 
dill pickle, to September Morn or the 
Albany Night Boat, to anyone named 
Oswald, Hugo, Clarence or Percy, to 
Philadelphia, the police force or Lim- 
burger cheese, to Meyerbeer, the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, ear-muffs, in- 
sufficient bathing, the “Gotterdammer- 
ung,” rhubarb, alfalfa, spinach, Pitts- 
burgh, or to several thousands of other 
such phenomena. But the matter of 
making him smile is reserved for ar- 
tists—that is, if a smile is not beyond 
his degree of learning. Yet beyond 
his talent such smiles apparently are— 
and what he misses! The rare smiles 
of Bahr’s “Master,” of Molnar’s 
“Phantom Rival,” of Galsworthy’s 
“Pigeon,” of Barrie’s “Legend of 
Leonora,” of a score of delightful 
things—all rapidly sent into the the- 
atrical discard by our herd of humor- 
less laughers. 


B* way of setting the bail rolling, I 
herewith append a schedule of five- 
minute theatrical smiles for the next 
ten days. Whether civilized or an 
admirer of vaudeville, I promise you 
that if you will follow the calendar 
faithfully you will be brought there- 
after to look down on mere laughter 
as the diversion of comparative idiots 


THE SMILE SCHEDULE 
First day: See card-table episode 
in the second act of “The Circle.” 
Second day: See album episode in 
the last act of “The Circle.” 
Third day: See the scene of inten- 
sive amour in the second act of 
“Steamship Tenacity.” 
Fourth day: See the bench episode 
in the second act of “Liliom.” 
Fifth day: See the episode 4 trois 
in first act of “The Dover Road.” 
Sixth day: See the scene between 
the husband and homely Don 
Juan in second act of “Face 
Value.” 
Seventh day: See the telephone love 
episode in the third act of “Kiki.” 
Eighth day: See the scene of remi- 
niscence between the two former 
lovers in the second act of “The 
Grand Duke.” 
Ninth day: Seebreakfast-tablescene 
in last act of “The Grand Duke.” 
Tenth day: See the scene between 
young boy and uncertain-aged 
heroine in the second act of “The 
Intimate Strangers.” 












































Florence Moore, in 
another one of her 
famous bedroom scenes. 
with all the comforts of 
a Broadway café, with 
Phillip, her husband. A 
good name for Phillip. 
too, as he is well filled 
up. 


Wilda Bennett, 
whose charming 
personality, clever 
dancing and sing- 
ing of Irving Ber- 
lin’s songs adds 
greatly to the 
show. 


THE MUSIC BOX REVUE 
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Sam Bernard and Renie Riano, in avery 
clever dance and song entitled “‘And 
They Call This Dancing.” 


Willy Collier 
and Sam Ber- 
nard are sure 
there with the 
comedy—“I would 


¥ like to know one 


thing,” says Sam. 
“Well, don’t you?” 
says Willy. That's 
a nifty, and they get 
off many niftys. 
“There's nothing 
to this peace talk,” 
claims Sam. “As 
long as love is blind 
and you can get a 
marriage license for 
$2, you are going to 
have war.” 
“Haven't you ever 
heard men cry?” 
asks Sam. “Many 
times,” claims 
Willy, “on my frst 
nights!” Another 


nitty. 
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A SLIP OF THE TONGUE 


“Snowball” Jackson had just re- 
turned from a trip. “Ah tell you, 
boys, it sho’ am nice to be back home, 
eatin’ good home cookin’ My wife 
makes de bes’ biscuit in de world.” 

“She do! She do!” enthusiastically 
spoke up one of the group of darkies 
around him 

“What's dat!” bellowed Snowball 
“What you-all know ‘bout my wife's 
biscuit?” 

“I don't mean she do!" quickly apolo 
sized his friend; “I mean do she!” 


A MATTER OF GAS 

Molly was out riding with the 
preacher 

“Where shall we go, Molly?” said 
the preacher 

“Don’t know. 
to go?” 

“To heaven,” said the preacher. 

“Do you think we have gasoline 
enough?” asked Molly 


Where do vou want 


NEXT IN INTELLIGENCE 


A teacher had been giving a lesson 
on animals to a class of small chil- 
dren, in the course of which she ex- 
plained, much to their surprise, that 
man was ananimal. Finally, she asked 
them what animal was next in intelli- 
gence to man. One little fellow, 
about eight years of age, promptly 
answered, “Woman.” 


“Dem ole tombstones am _ suttingly 
comfortin’ to de soul. Deaf, whar am 


dy sting.” 








First Prize 
UNUSED TO TRAVEL 


Just before the big shew started 
the lion tarrer and the dog trainer 
were seated in the dressing tent 
conversing about their respective 
acts. 

“How's that new dog you bought 
last month coming along?” in- 
quired the lion tamer. 

“He’s learning fast, and wiil 
make a good performer if I can 
ever get him accustomed to this 
jumping from town to town,” re- 
plied the other. “It’s going to 
be some job, though. Why, the 
day we showed in Kansas City he 
buried a bone beside the center 
pole, and he tried to dig it up in 
Topeka the next day.” 











Second Prize 


WHAT COHEN HAD 


Cohen was a local salesman for a 

New York woolen concern. The de- 
pression in business being serious, he 
was willing to go a little out of the 
way for an order. One day, in a 
spirit that reflected recklessness as 
well as hope, he invited a prospective 
buyer out to dine. 
The guest picked up the menu, 
studied it, and ordered from 
soup to nuts. The waiter 
turned to Cohen. 

“What will you have, sir?” 

Cohen despairingly re- 
plied: “Gimme tea and 
toast.” 

From across the table 
came the mildly surprised 
query of his friend: “What’s 
the matter, Cohen, on a 
diet?” 

“No. On commission.” 


NOT SO FOOLISH 


Some years ago, before 
the auto-bus, Francois, a 
native Louisianian and a de- 
vout Catholic, had been in 
the employ of the small 
town’s local livery stable 
driving the “hack” between 
the depot and the hotels. 

His employers one day be- 
came suspicious that Fran- 
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cois had not been turning into their 
office all the cash fares he was collect- 
ing, called him in. 

“Francois, how long have you been 
working for us?” 

“Oh—about twenty year!” 

“How much are we paying you a 
month?” 

“Twenty dollar month.” 

“Well, we have a new proposition 
now to make to you.” 

“What it is?” asked Francois. 

“If you will go with us before your 
priest and make a solemn vow that 
you will turn into this office all the 
cash fares you collect we will pay you 
$100 a month.” 

“Say,” replied Francois, his eyes 
registering contempt, “you tink I'm 
dam fool, eh?” 


THE LESSER EVIL 


A reverend gentleman and companion 
touring Ireland decided to make the 
next town on foot. While on their 
way they saw a farmer working in a 
lot near the road. 

His reverence thought to have some 
fun with Pat,; so, after bidding him 
the time of day, he started in to give 
the Irish down the banks, saying he 
found them to be an idle, ignorant, 
indolent, impatient, garrulous, quar- 
relsome, pestiferous set. “Now what 
do you say to that, Pat?” 

“Well, me good man, I would rather 
hear that than be deaf!” 
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“Sting! Great Gabricl, it’s a bechive!” 
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Mother—Oh, Bobbie, 











you don’t mean to say that horrid Smith boy has given you another black eye? 
I come nearer lickin’ him every time. 


Bobbie—Yep, but I don’t care. 
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“Ah! little one. Haven't we met before?” ; , , m 
“We have. I had you pinched a year ago for pulling this same line of chatter. 
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SLOW 
“Did Slowboy praise your gown last 
night?” 
“No; he never pays even a com- 
pliment until thirty days after it’s 
due.” 


AGAIN 
“Did Highlee succeed in obtaining 
a divorce?” 
“Yes, and he has already been re- 
vamped.” 


Impudence 
By Gamaliel Bradford 


NEVER saw the man before; 
Yet, shocking to relate, 

He criticized each thing I wore, 
And kissed me at the gate. 


His impudence was past belief, 
Though I have known some men; 

Yet it would not be quite a grief 
To dance with him again! 
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HIS BIT 
“Well, I've done my bit to relieve 
the housing shortage.” 
“Built a house?” 
“No, got a divorce.” 


HER PRIDE 
Friend—Why, Maudie, I thought you 

were going to get a maid! 
Mrs. Newlywed—So I am, as soon 


as I can resign myself to abdicat- 
ing. 














The Late Mr. Crusoe 
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CRUSOE, on his lonely isle, 
surveyed the prospect with a 
© smile His faithful Friday 
by him stood—he, too, was in a cheer- 
ful mood 
“This is the life,” R. Crusoe cried, 
the while his bosom swelled with 
pride; “to quote Bill Cowper, I’m the 


and brute, of cow and 
I'm monarch of all things I see, 


boss of fow! 


hoss: 


and no Buttinskis bother me. To my 
own laws I bow and yield, and when 
they're stale they are repealed. I am 
the copper and the court, I am the 


lawyer and the tort; I am the prison 
and the writ; in everything I’m surely 
It. 

“In those punk lands beyond the sea 
men talk about their liberty; their 
fathers fought for sundry boons which 
weren't worth their weight in prunes. 
Oh, Friday, when I lived out there I 
used to weep and wring my hair, I used 
to gnash my costly teeth and wet with 
tears the floor beneath. They have a 
million laws, I ween, and none can tell 
you what they mean; one lawyer says 
they’re meaning this, and he just makes 
a guess, I wis; another says they’re 
meaning that, and he is talking through 
his hat. 

“I tried 
but peelers 


to walk the narrow way, 
pinched me every day. 
Although I always did my best, I 
knocked statute galley west; 
my friends grew tired of going bail 
to get my person out of jail. Oh, 
every fellow wanted laws to help his 
private, selfish cause; and neighbors 
wanted statutes framed, that other 
neighbors might be lamed; and legis- 
lators tried their best to answer every 


some 


By Watt Mason 


BARTON 


Illustration by Rave: 


and so the laws were 
multiplied till good old-fashioned free- 


man’s behest, 


dom died. No man could ply a rusty 
saw and know he didn’t break a law. 

“But here, amid these virgin woods, 
I am the law, I am the goods. And 
when I drive my billy goat, or choo- 
choo in my henry-boat, no copper with 
a star of tin climbs on my form and 
runs me in. 

“Oh, Friday, in the crowded marts 
the tax collectors break men’s hearts. 
They tax the poet for his pomes; they 
chase the workmen to their homes; 
they take a slice of all we've earned, 
and then the coin is boldly burned. 
The hard-earned bucks are thrownaway, 
as hired men, with their forks, throw 
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hay. The governments, that groan 
and creak, use up a billion bucks a 
week; and think them 
much too dear if they cost twenty 
Ah, Friday, poor be- 
roamed these 
and never mixed 


men would 


bones a year 
dub, 


with a club, 


sotted 
islands 
with men who sweat to pay a nation’s 


you ve 


bulging debt You've never yearned, 
in bleak despair, to lift a tax col- 
lector’s hair You've never sighed, 


in deepest woe, to lay a bald assessor 
low 

“Amid these sylvan solitudes a man 
may live in joyous moods. No candi- 
date, with silver throat, instructs me 


how to cast my vote No agent 
seeks me where I dwell, to boost 
the works of Harold Bell. And no 


reformer to me trips to jerk the 
briar from my lips. I am the ruler 
and the ruled, I am the cooler and 
the cooled; I am the sheriff and his 
star, I am the chuffer and the car. 
I am the singer and the sung, I am 
the barrel and the bung; and any man 
who’d rescue me, and bear me back 
across the sea will have to put up such 
a scrap as never yet adorned the map.” 


HE MUST BE ECONOMICAL 

“They say the director of this com- 
pany tries to keep the expenses down 
as much as possible. Is that true?” 

“It certainly is! He saved the price 
of an extra yesterday by playing the 
part of a good-natured man!” 


BUT IT’S MUCH LIKE IT 
It isn’t the money that a man mar- 
ries that talks. 


THE GAY THOROUGHFARE 
It must require a lot of traffic cops 
on the path of the transgressor. 

















EDITORIAL 


By Wititiam ALLEN WHITE 


“AND SMILE, SMILE, SMILE!” 


6 MAN may smile and smile,” Hamlet assures us, “and 
be a villain”; which is deep comfort. For who would 
be a villain and suppress his smiles? Half the sheer 

joy of villainy is drained from the smiles that rise from it. 
Your gloomy villain might as well live a virtuous life and 
upright, except for the crass gain that sometimes follows 
villainy. But to smile through one's lapses, to be able to 
stand aside and watch one’s self “behavin’ like a bloomin 
fool”—there is the lure of villainy: “To smile and smile” 
in truth. 

A great bracer is the smile! And no respecter of per- 
sons. Even the upright may enjoy it. And in the smile 
probity may take its nip of satisfying stimulant. The 
laugh may cackle across the caverns of hell; probably it is 
basically devilish and cruel in its deepest roots. But the 
smile is Heaven's own blessing; given freely to all of us 
out of Heaven's delight—to saint and sinner, to fool and 
philosopher. So Judge's Smile Week was a great demo- 
cratic forward movement. The brotherhood of man, the 
parliament of the world, peace on earth, and all that sort 
of thing lay concealed in the felicitous meshes of Judge's 
Smile Week. If we only could have ensnared the French 
into an amphibian smile gleaming through Viviani’s grouches, 
the disarmament conference would have saved mankind from 
war for a decade. 

And what a wilderness of monkeys the occasion offered! 
Lord Riddell of London, for one, dropping pearls of moral 
wisdom about the golden rule in diplomacy; the Chinese, 
for another, putting out their ten points and forgetting them 
in their application, or Senator Lodge, for a third, at the 
fourth open session of the conference letting off Bartlett's 
familiar quotations as an oratorical Roman candle, to illu- 
mine the Four-power pact. If we could only get Senator 
Borah to smile at the menagerie that he released from the 
ark with his olive branch disarmament resolution, this world 
would be gayer and better. Or if Harding could smile— 
even a pale, wan smile—at one Cabinet member going to 
Boston to spank the agricultural bloc and another hurry- 
ing up to Boston to rub salve for the bloc where it would 
help most, what a lot of tragedy would be averted! If 
capital could smile at the lassitude of labor and labor return 
the smile at the paling gills of capital, over the stupid 
machinations of the reds, enough futile energy would be 
saved to dig the St. Lawrence canal. The economic value 
of properly distributed smiles is incalculable. A few well 
chosen smiles would grease the gearing of the millennium 
and set it going. They cost but little, these useful smiles, 
so why not use them? 

Judge's Smile Week should furnish Archimedes with his 
lever! 

“Smile and the world trades with you" was a wise 
saw of the merchant who wrote of returning prosperity 
recently, and he might well collaborate with Hamlet and 
add “and be a villain” if you care to be one. But at least 
smile. The cheerful idiot is wiser than the melancholy seer. 
For so much that the seer knows is not true; and the little 
the idiot knows can not be denied. “So- pack up your 


troubles in your old kit bag, and Smile, Smile, Smile!” 


THE TRAGEDY OF TWO WORLDS 


T IS easy to blame France for twisting the neck of the 
peace dove. To us, to all of us who speak the English 
tongue and think in terms of people who still have some 

perceptible traces of equality of economic opportunity left 
in our world, it is easy to feel that peace may come by 
proclamation. The peace which would have delighted Amer- 
ica, and would have more than pleased Great Britain, spelled 
deadly horror to France. And France put her hand on the 
neck of the dove with righteous exultation. For to scrap 
her ships, to limit her submarines, and eventually to cut down 
her army, means that France, cramped in the four walls of 
her borders, with a decreasing birth rate carefully regulated 
to fit the economic needs of a comfortable household, must 
forego her dream of European domination. 

That dream has fired the French heart for centuries. 
Louis the Magnificent had it. Napoleon strove for it. And 
now that the war is won, and Germany is in a fair way to 
be crushed and annihilated, France has the dream in her 
heart, big with a flaming passion. France is supporting the 
Polish armies. France has military observers and military 
parties all over the Near East. France is madly trying to 
control the diplomacy of middle Europe to make France 
mistress of continental Europe. Reason will not do this. 
Continental Europe to-day is deaf to reason. Force alone, 
will avail; at least so France feels. The world of France is 
bound up in her dreams. For it her people are staggering 
under their awful burden of debt. But the dream sustains 
them. When—BANG—right out of the clear sky, from an- 
other world comes this miserable dove of peace, and a lot 
of toplofty political morons gibbering about sweetness and 
light, and the strength of the humble and the inexorable 
force of reason! A fat chance the dream of France would 
have in a world of reason; something like the fate of a fat 
hog in the Russian famine. 

Yet in the other world, in the world where men jabber 
about arbitration and altruism and humility and good will 
among nations, there is much sense in their chatter. In 
the new world, in the world that America knows, in the 
world that the British colonies know, we have another order 
of things. Here is a people scattered all over the globe, 
controlling the civilized portions of America, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, and dominating Asia. This 
people is of many nations but has slightly different govern- 
ments. For the English-speaking people have essentially 
the same religion, language, economic status, and political 
habit of mind. And excepting the congestion in the British 
Isles and a certain servility of mind among the poor there, 
these millions from the other world live in comparatively 
open places, geographically, socially, economically. politi- 
cally. Moreover the importance of the British Isles is 
growing less every year, and the inevitable alliance between 
the colonies and the Americans is growing stronger. 

So people in this new world are flaunting their grotesque 
millennium, all frilled and tucked and held together with 
cerise baby ribbon. In this millennium, by way of tasty 
decorations, they have stuck the little brown brother and 
the festive Italian, each eager for the hosanna of the angels 
of peace to express itself in coal and iron and credit from 








the English. And now the great hulking yokels from this 
new-rich crazy world come haw-hawing into Paris, opening 
windows into musty rooms in the Quai d'Orsay, kicking 
down secret doors in jubilant desire to impose another civil- 
ization upon one that well satisfies the French. So then— 
behold France, la belle France walks out and grabs that 
dove of peace, which is the incarnation of all this idiotic 
gibbering in an orderly material world, and France brazenly 
wrings the foul bird’s neck and smiles while it flops itself 
to death. If it does flop itself to death France will go back 
to her dream and perfect herself in what the amiable Thack 
eray calls “the gentle art of murdering.” And if she is re- 
minded that millions of those noisy, yawping, democratic 
youths are sleeping in French soil, who died there for the 
very things their brothers so loudly are demanding—Oh, 
well, shrugs la petite dame sans merci, it is the war! And 
slams down the shutters of the old world in the eager faces 
of the new. 


A NEW CALL TO ARMS 

HESE are sad days for the down-trodden and op- 

pressed business man. In Congress the agricultural 

bloc biffs him gently on the pocket nerve and paralyzes 
his industry. In business he is afflicted with organized 
finance, which clips his credit, and organized labor which 
curtails his profits. In politics he is assessed for “benefits 
forgot!” In religion he is forever being jammed through 
the eye of the needle, and in society he is compelled to be 
as dry as the camel that could not get through the eye of 
the needle. The income tax garrotes him with its higher 
brackets. The inheritance tax waits for him just around the 
corner from the undertaker. All his life is one succession 
of bumps, modified by intermittent jolts. 

No wonder it is that as good a citizen as Otto H. Kahn 
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is sending an S. O. S. letter to a committee of American 
business men, in which he asks “Shall Business Organize 
for Its Own Protection?” In the meantime, the President 
of the U. S., his Secretary of War and his good friend 
Nichclas Murray Butler, president of Columbia University, 
are sounding the tocsin against the embattled farmers, who 
are forming a group of politicians quite outside the party 
in the West and South, to do the things which the West and 
South feel necessary for the development and maintenance 
of prosperity in the West and South; things which are 
mostly to be done to the business men of the North and 
East. 

The business man who carries more than six figures 
after his name is having a lonesome time. Some sort of 
society for the prevention of cruelty to our millionaires 
should be established. When a man gets so far down and 
out that he has nothing but his millions between him and 
starvation Steps Should Be Taken and probably Resolutions 
Should Be Passed. A home for indigent capitalists might be 
provided; indeed we have several such homes, and when we 
get a poor devil into one, as we once had Charles W. Morse, 
he is ruthlessly and incontinently pardoned out by some 
reckless President, and sent to work piling up other more 
or less crooked millions, to his great discredit and his coun- 
try’s loss. 

The millionaire is one of the problems which the war has 
left us, and in our lowered standard of morals the hopelessly 
rich are scandalously neglected, poor creatures, and some 
day the breed may run out. The clarion note of Otto H. 
Kahn should ring across the land and arouse us before it is 
everlastingly too late. The Soviet of the ungodly rich will 
be the next pink peril to set our teeth chattering! Who 
will be the Lenine of the long-suffering plutocracy? Who 
the Trotsky of the voiceless rich? 





make that dog of yours stop looking at me like that!” 
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“Ever hear the story about the 
golden fleece?” 
“No; do they bite?” — Princeton 


Tiger. 





Are You Coming In ? 


UDGE’S Annual College Wits 

Number will be published on 
May 6 next. Are you going to 
be represented in it? 

All contributions for this num 





ber should be in our hands early 
in March. All matter submitted 
should be addressed “College Wits 
Editor, Judge, 627 West 43d 
Street, New York.” 

All matter accepted will be paid 
for. And there are three trophies 
—handsome silver cups—for the 
best college showing, for the best 
literary feature, and for the best 
art feature. 

Each contribution must bear the 
name, class and college of the con- 
tributor. 

Are you coming in? 








SMART STUFF 

“Lips that touch a cigaroot, 
Shall never rest beneath my snoot,” 
So the sweet young girlie used to say. 
But now the saying’s on the shelf, 

She even uses pills herself, 
And it looks as if the habit’s come 

to stay 

Chicago Phenix. 


WE KNOW HER 
There was a young lady named Maud; 
A very deceptive young fraud. 
She never was able 
To eat at the table, 
But out in the pantry—O Lawd! 
—Ohio Sun Dial. 


ADVICE 
Whenever anyone 
Offers to give you something for noth- 
ing 
Or more for something than it’s worth, 
Or something for less than it’s worth, 
Yell for a cop! 
—New York Mercury. i 


THE ACCIDENT 


Six.” 

“My, how unfortunate!” 

“Yes, it was very unnatural. Shot 
a twelve in a crap game.”—Johns 
Hopkins Black and Blue Jay. 
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“I was just knocked flat by a Twin | E+ — 


Tom—What's the difference between 


betting and bluffing? 


Jack—A good deal.’—/Jester. 











Watch—And why does that man 


always refer to you as his baby girl? 


Fob—Oh, I don’t know. I suppose 


I keep him up so late of nights.—Jowa 
Frivol. 
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“Johnny Grasshopper, why did you 
break your engagement to Miss Moth?” 

“Ah, she was all the time chewing 
the rag!”"—Ohio Wesleyan Mirror. 


WELL, RAWTHER 


I used to be bashful, 
But so good have I grown 
That I can love other men’s sisters 
As well as my own. 
—Cornell Widow. 


PROOF OF PROTECTION 


“Marion certainly must be a good 
girl.” 

“Why so?” 

“Her name came up in the barber 
shop last night, and no one knew any- 
thing about her.” —Pennsylvania Punch 
Bowl 


ONLY WHEN 
Ho—Did you ever stop to see Mil- 
dred? 
Bo—Only when she was getting on 
a car.—Colgate Banter. 


INNOCENCE 


Father—Well, Mary, you have a 
brand-new baby sister. 

Mary—Oh, daddy, may I be the first 
one to tell mamma?—Colgate Banter. 


QUERY 
She—Don't you think that talkative 
women are the most popular? 
He—What other kinds are there?— 
Boston Beanpot. 


A young theologian named Fiddle 
Refused to accept his degree. 
The answer is surely no riddle, 
He was loath to be “Fiddle, D. D.” 
—Denison Flamingo. 
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Digest of the World’s Humor 


“Senator Snortsworthy,” said that 
gentleman's private secretary, “one of 
your constituents says he wants to see 
you on a matter of life and death.” 

“I'm familiar with that type,” said 
the senator, testily. “He probably 
means that if I don’t lend him the 
money to pay his way back home he'll 
have to live and die in Washington.” 
—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


The parish priest had dropped in to 
see one of his flock, and, to prove his 
kindly interest in the family and all 
its members, he began to ask 
one of the little colleens how 
she was progressing at school. 

The usual questions as to 
the spelling of the interesting 
word “cat,” and so forth, were 
put and answered Then the 
priest turned to a more ab- 
struse subject, geography 

“Now, tell me, dear, what 
is a lake?” he asked 

The little maid puckered 
her brows in thought for a 
moment. Then she said: 

“Plaze, yer rivirince, it’s a 
kettle wid a hole in it.”— 
Edinburgh Scotsman. 


A Berkeley professor de- 
clares that thirty-seven cents 
will provide food for an indi- 
vidual for one day. If the 
professor has it figured out 
that fine, and knows where to 
get the food, he has delivered 
the deathblow to the move- 
ment inaugurated by his fel- 
low educators to raise teach- 
ers’ salaries.—Chico Record 


“I get tired of listening to other 
people’s troubles.” 

“Well, there's money in it for the 
doctor or lawyer.” 

“But I am neither.” 

“Then start a garage.”—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


Old Gotrox—So you wish to marry 
my daughter? 

Young Callow—Yes, sir. 

“Um! Do you intend to live with 
your parents or hers?”—Boston Tran- 
script. 





“Constable, that man has kissed me!” 
“Never mind, ma'am. He's obviously 


sighted!"—Kasper (Stockholm) 


New Priest—I am told, 

Mrs. Murphy, that you boast of two 
fine healthy boys. 

Mrs. Murphy—Divil a boast, yer 
rivirince. Shure I do be apologizin’ 
for thim fifty toimes a day.—Boston 
Transcript 


The Client—I bought and paid for 
two dozen glass decanters that were 
advertised at six dollars a dozen f. o. b., 
and when they were delivered they 
were empty. 

The Lawyer—Well, what did you 
expect? 

“Full of booze. What else does 
f. o. b. mean?”—Houston Post 


Leslie had always been very much 
afraid of dogs. 

One day, after a struggle to get him 
to pass a large dog on the corner, his 
mother scolded him for the unneces- 
sary fear. 

“Well,” was his reply, “you'd be 
afraid of dogs if you were as low 
down as I am.”—Chicago Herald-Ex- 
aminer 


Gladys—Minnie is not very attract- 
ive, is she? 

Winnie—No. Why, would you be- 
lieve it, that girl has never even had 
a mosquito bite!—Answers (London). 


” 


“If you write verses advertising 
soup, soap and cosmetics you'll never 
be known as one of the immortals.” 

“Probably not,” said the commercial 
bard. “Neither will posterity write 
indignant letters to the press because 
the present generation permitted me 
to starve.’"—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


Al Jennings, a commercialized and 
reformed bandit, sought the police to- 
day, thus reversing earlier precedent 
He had lost $150 at the hands of a 
thief who had gone through his room 
during a brief absence from 
a Twelfth Street hotel. 

Jennings’s great reputation 
of a former day for nerve 
and a quick draw does not in- 
timidate those who in this 
modern day still seek other 
folks’ money. A few months 
ago Jennings actually was 
“stuck up” on a New York 
street, a dark street. 

“You shouldn't,” remon- 
strated Jennings, seeking to 
cultivate a spirit of fraternity. 
“I’m Al Jennings of Okla- 


homa.” 

“I’m Woodrow Wilson,” an- 
swered the robber. “A little 
higher, please."—Kansas City 
Star. 


“What!” said the indignant 
old gentleman, “you want to 
marry my daughter? Why, 
sir, it was only a few years 
ago that you were caddying 
for me.” 

“Yes, sir,” the young man 


short- -replied; “but I don’t intend 


to let that stand in the way. 

I hope I have sense enough 
to realize that a very bad golfer may 
make a fairly good father-in-law.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


“That office boy doesn’t whistle, 
smoke cigarettes or talk baseball half 
the day.” 

“No, it’s a queer case. He seems 
determined to learn the business.”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“Jud Tunkins says what makes him 
admire a mother’s love and marvel at 
it is a photograph of himself taken at 
the age of eleven or twelve."—Wash 
ington Star 











The professor was trying to demon- 


strate a simple experiment in the 
generation of steam 

“What have I in my hand?” he 
asked 

“A tin can,” came the answer. 

“Very true. Is the can an animate 
or an inanimate object?” 

“Inanimate.”’ 

“Exactly. Now, can any little boy 


or girl tell me how, with this tin can, 
it is possible to generate a surprising 
amount of speed and power almost 
beyond control?’ 

One little boy raised his right hand. 

“You may answer, Carter.’ 

“Tie it to a dog’s tail!”—Washing- 
ton Star 

“Your daughter seems to be a 
strictly modern miss 

“She makes some concessions to old- 
fashioned ideas,’ said Mr. Dubwaite 

“How is that? 

“She occasionally 
meet some of the young men she runs 
around with.”—Birmingham Age-Her- 


ald. 


permits me to 


“What do you regard as the most 
satisfactory form of taxation?” 

“The kitty in a poker game,” replied 
Senator Sorghum “It’s liberal and 
perfectly reliable, and at the same time 
everybody is too much engaged in try- 
ing to do business to notice the ex- 
pense.”"—Washington Star. 





Mistress—James, take Fido into the 
kitchen and amuse him. 


Butler—Er—please, mum, I don't 
know how. 
“Stupid, it’s quite simple. Roll on 


the floor and make a noise like a ball 
of wool.”—Pearson's Weekly. 


By special request, our own, we re 
count the rather familiar incident at 
the Women’s Suffrage club's business 
meeting. The president, completing 
readings of minutes: 

“The chair is now prepared to hear 
questions.” 

Excited Member—How do you get 
that smooth effect over the hips?— 
Chicago Tribune. 
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“My cousin, Hank Buckley, paid $3 
for a dog a couple of weeks ago,” re- 
lated Gap Johnson of Rumpus Ridge, 
Ark., “and directly gave the dog and 
four bits to boot for a fiddle. Pretty 
soon he swapped the fiddle and six 
bits for a shotgun. He hadn’t much 
more than got settled with the gun 
than he figgered he druther have a dog 
than a shotgun, and swapped the gun 
for the varmint, and the feller made 
him give $1 to boot. After a spell 
he got to studying and decided that 
he wanted a fiddle worse than he did 
a dog. So he swapped with the fiddle 
man and gave him $1 to boot. Well, 
he kept this up, sorter like the ragged 
rascal in the old Third Reader, re- 
volved round and round the rugged 
rock, swapping fiddle or dog or gun, 
whichever it happened to be, for one 
of the tuther things, and giving $1, 
or such a matter, to boot every time, 
till he was out $19.25 and had the dog. 
When I seed him last he told me it 
was a dreadful thing not to be able to 
make up his mind and keep it made 
up.""—Kansas City Star. 


Cheer up! When all the neighbors 
buy autos you can get a seat in 2 
street car.—St. Paul News. 


“Freddy's social career is ruined. 

“How's that?” 

“The moths got into his 
clothes." —Detroit Free Press. 


evening 


Angler—It was such a big one that it pulled me into the river! 
Friend—Got a good drenching, I suppose? 
Angler—Not a bit of it—luckily I fell on the fish!~—Passing Show (London). 
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Foozler—I'm determined not to lose my temper to-day 
rnake a bad shot, I'll simply light a cigarette. Give me some cigarettes? 
Steward—Yes, sir; but we’ve nothing larger than boxes of fifty —London 


Mail 


Geo. S. Kinsman, retired agent at 
Julesburg, Colorado, used to tell a 
story about a certain judge who, in 
the old woolly days, operated a “cat- 
fish” bank in addition to his somewhat 
light legal duties. 

One day a stranger presented a 
check and was asked for identification. 
He dug up a number of letters and 
telegrams, but was informed that they 
were insufficient. 

“But,” protested the man, “you have 
hanged people here on less identifica- 
tion than this.” 

“I know,” replied his honor, “but in 
money matters you got to be careful.” 
—Union Pacific Family Bulletin. 


“This magnate says that whenever 
he has a scheme in view, he always 
communicates his intentions to his 
wife.” 

“That's a quick way of getting all 
the objections.”—Louisville Courier- 
Journal 


Mr. Peck (to his wife)—Can you tell 
me why I'm like a hen? 

Mrs. Peck—No, dear; I can't. 

“Because I can seldom find anything 
where I laid it yesterday.”"—Boston 
Globe. 


“I have decided to call my homebrew 
‘frog,’”"’ remarked Nutt. 

“Why?” asked Bolt. 

“Because it has plenty of hops, but 
not much kick,” replied Nutt.—Mil/- 
waukee Sentinel. 


Muffer—A device to keep down 
noise; used by people when admitting 
their faults. 

Cut-out—A device to open the Muf- 
fler, and make a racket; used by people 
when speaking of their virtues.—Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch. 
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Bishop Flipper said in a humorous 
after-dinner speech in Atlanta: 

“As the weather grows colder the 
warm and comfortable churches begin 
to fill up. This fact always makes 
me think of the Rev. G. Washington 
White, who startled his congregation 
one freezing night with the bitter re- 
mark: 

“‘*Oh, men folks, men folks! Ah 
knows yo’! Yo’ wears out de knees o’ 
yore pants prayin’ all winter, and den 
yo’ wears out de seats backslidin’ all 
summer!’ "—Detroit Free Press. 



























































Judge Blank is fond of relating how 
he put one over on the barber who 
wished to make a sale. The man had 
just shaved him and wanted to sell him 
a lotion to use on his face when he 
shaved himself. 

“Is this what you use on your cus- 
tomers?” asked the judge. 

“No,” replied the barber, “it’s so ex- 
pensive I cannot afford it.” 

“If you can’t afford it when you gei 
twenty cents for shaving a man,” re- 
turned the judge, “how do you expect 
me to afford it when I shave myself 
for nothing?” 

The barber was nonplused and gave 
up trying to make the sale.—Boston 
Transcript. 


The women are out to make the 
world better. They concede that to 
be their purpose. If they will favor- 
ably consider a suggestion in line with 
progress, it is that they put up more 
fruit. Home-canned fruit is the bul- 
wark of a nation. That and gravy. 
Other reasons for the fall of Rome 
have been advanced. But the facts 
are that Rome began to slip when its 
women, in their devotion to general 
welfare work, forgot how to make 
good gravy. — Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 


“You don't approve of slang?” 

“No,” said the purist. “It is offen- 
sive to the ear of a cultivated person 
and is also misleading.” 

“In what way?” 

“The man whose favorite observation 
is, ‘I'll tell the world,’ could not, as a 
rule, persuade half a dozen people to 
hesitate on a street corner long enough 
to hear what he has to say.” —Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 


“Now, run away, Billie: father’s going to lay the stair-carpet!"—London | il, 
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oil's fl tahoe 

She—Me married daughter took me 
to the cinema last night. I didn’t like 
to say nothink, but it was properly 
wasted on me. _ I'm so deaf I couldn't 
hear a word.—The Tatler (London). 


“There is a popular man. Has 
oodles of friends. Everybody likes 
him. He is a magnet—a perfect mag- 
net. He draws all people. His—” 

“Pleasing personality, I suppose?” 

“Naw; million dollars.”—Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 


Mrs. Bunker—He sure is unpopular 
with the golfers since he worked so 
hard on his invention. 

Mr. Bunker—What’s the invention? 

“A golf ball that registers the strokes 
during the course of the game, and 
there is no chance to lower the score.” 
—Houston Post. 


The young golfer, a hopeless novice, 
possessed good intentions. His first 
job after joining a golf club was not 
to study the game, but to study the 
club rules. He was a stickler for 
obedience 

He went round the course alone at 
first, having no desire to worry his 
friends with his bad play. When at 
last they saw him returning they were 
surprisec to find that he was wheeling 
a big wheelbarrow. 

“What on earth have you got there?” 
they asked. 

“Turf,” replied the novice. “I’m 
going to replace it.” — Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 


“Dust you off, suh?” asked the Pull- 
man porter. 

“With snow on the ground? 
no dust to-day.” 

“Oh, we keeps de dust in de kyah.” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


There's 


“See here,” protested the lawyer, “if 
I’m going to defend you, you'll have 
to drop that guilty look.” 

“I can’t help it,” replied his client. 
“I’m new in the bootlegging business, 
and I have such a poor memory for 
faces, for all I know I may have 
judge.” — Birmingham 


solicited the 
Age-Herald. 








“Well! Well!” interestedly ejacu- 
lated a motorist who had stopped his 
vehicle to pick up a young fellow in 
the big road. “So you were going to 
walk ten miles to town in your bare 
feet? You are a pretty big fellow 
to be going barefoot.” 

“Yep, I'm twenty years old,” replied 
young Jurd Jogg of Straddle Ridge, 
Ark. “I’ve wore shoes off and on for 
a year or so, but the dad-blame things 
make me so clumsy I can’t run down 
a rabbit to save my life!”—Kansas 
City Star. 


“Ike,” said the proprietor of the 
Boston Bargain House, “stand out in 
front and advertise our fire sale.” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“Yell ‘Fire’ as loud as you can and 
add ‘Sale’ in a whisper. You'll soon 
draw a crowd.’— Birmingham Age- 
Herald. 


“Well, how is business?” inquired 
the old lawyer. 

“Only one case, so far,” replied the 
young lawyer. “I’ve started to sue 
for Miss Richleigh’s hand.’—Boston 
Transcript. 
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A New Hampshire man had his 
estate up for a sale and a prospective 
purchaser had been looking over it. 
“I find everything just as you adver- 
tised,” he reported; “that is, all ex- 
cept the fine stream you mentioned.” 

“It runs through the piece of woods 
at the end of the meadow,” the owner 


explained. 

“What! That little brook? Why, 
it doesn’t hold much more than a 
spoonful. You don’t call that a fine 
stream, do you?” 

“Well, if it was much finer you 


couldn’t see it at all,” said the owner 
blandly.—Boston Transcript. 


“That old professor doesn’t know 
anything about life.” 

“Bah, we are not in his class. He 
kisses the maids and gets by on the 
plea that he is absent-minded.” —Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 

Friend—Haven’t you gone house- 
keeping yet? 

Newedd—No; we're waiting till we 
save up enough to live in keeping 


with the style of the wedding presents. 
—Boston Transcript. 
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Mr. Nagg—I suppose now you wish you were free to marry again? 
Mrs. Nagg—No, just free —London Mail. 























stands for Prevention of 
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, all winter ills 
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tor Insist on Piso's by 
name CUTIVALRY Ky James Branch Cabell McBride 
and Co., N. Y¥ 
eo For the words Just as ; 
EN + good as” dont mean HAVE small patience with the 
— Just the same. people who rave against Brother 


Sumner, successor to that noble smut- 
hound, Brother Anthony Comstock. 


. & 2 Look what he has done for me and 
| James Branch Cabell! He has so 
a 2 enormously increased the value of my 


copy of “Jurgen” that I am planning 
to sell it and buy a new car, and he 
’ , has created a demand for Cabell’s other 
wee ss books, that previously were actually as 
little appreciated as you would expect 
fine and unusual books to be. If it 
ai Pico’ weren't poaching on Deacon Nathan's 
That all things in Piso's preserves, I might also point out that 
are perfectly pure Brother Sumner’s recent attentions to 
“The Demi-Virgin” resulted in con- 
verting that play from a rank (rank is 
the word) failure into a box office 
wallop. Whatever he intends to do, 
Brother Sumner has a positive genius 
for ending up by accomplishing some- 
thing quite different. As I say, he's 
made me rich and Cabell famous, so 
I am satisfied and Cabell ought to be. 
As a result of the censorious Sum- 
: ner’s sniffing of “Jurgen,” McBride has 
aK 2% Three generations its | reissued “Chivalry,” after Cabell had 
praises have sung ! pruned it a bit, to remove some of the 
excess verbiage of his earlier years. 
It remains, however, essentially an 
imitative work in style, it is deliber- 
LVR. 2 > ately archaic, artificial, with all the 
“<4 | characteristic Cabellian tricks to throw 
‘§ | an air of historic verity over his sham 
a chivalry. For it is a sham, because 
| he goes back into the fourteenth cen- 
tury not as an historian or recreator, 
but as a very modern cynic, too weary 
to shoot his shafts of irony directly 
at modern life, but finding a humorous 
relief in depicting the romantic loves 
and fond heroisms of imagined dead 
lords and ladies. He tells a good 
tale; he tells it with unique beauty, 
though it be the beauty of a hothouse 
orchid. And those who have heard of 
the suppression of “Jurgen” will find 
nothing to bring the blush of—well, 
call it shame—to their chaste cheeks. 
Piso’s contains no opiate. I/t For that matter, there was nothing 
is good for young and old. in “Jurgen.” 
Buy it today. 35c everywhere. 


Piso’s Throat and Chest Salve for externa Tue Sense or Humor. By Max Eastman. Chas 
application is especially prepared for use in Scribner's Sor N. ¥ 


conjunction with the syrup. 
MUST admit that the dullest book 
I ever read was about laughter. 

It was written, not inappropriately, by 

faculty on the fourth dimension. Berg- 

son on the subject of humor was much 
better. At any rate, he told the story 
-for > Coughs a > Colds ~ of the man who sat dry-eyed at a 


the father of the boy who at the age 
touching sermon that dissolved every- 





om is for Safety which means 
. you are sure 
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that it’s good for the Old 


or the young 





is for Sure and for Safe 
and for Sane 
When Piso's is used, not 


a cough can remain 








| of eleven lectured to the Harvard 
body else in tears. Asked why he 


















































. About Censors and the Sense of Humor 


By Wa Ter PRICHARD EATON 


didn't weep, he replied, “But I didn't 
belong to that parish.” Now comes 
Max Eastman, philosopher and radical, 
with “The Sense of Humor,” which 
has caused F. P. A., humorist, to inti- 
mate that Max hasn't any. But what 
would you! Psychology is a serious 
business. It is F. P. A.’s business to 
be funny. It is the psychologists’ 
business to explain why he is funny. 
Frank should be the first to admit that 
their job isn’t invariably easy! 

There was a man in Lenox once who 
had a reputation for humor. Meeting 
him at a dinner party, a gushing female 
said, “Oh, Mr. B., won't you please 
do something to make me laugh?” 

““Madam,” he replied, “are you tick- 
lish?” 

This incident has always seemed to 
us funny. But if we were forced to 
say why, the explanation would doubt- 
less lead us on and on into fields of 
philosophical speculation, where only 
the hardiest solemnity would follow. 
Whereupon the editor of Judge would 
gently deposit us on the humorless 
pavement of West 43d Street. So we 
can only recommend to those readers 
who are addicted to philosophic specu- 
lation a perusal of Max Eastman’s 
book. He sketches, on the whole, 
fairly and with remarkable conciseness 
various historical theories to explain 
laughter, and he himself concludes 
with the common sense view that 
laughter is not a derivative, nor a 
Freudian release of the unconscious, 
but the result of an elemental hered- 
itary instinct. In short, you either 
have a s. of h., or you don’t. There 
are times when we prefer to laugh 
with F. P. A., but at other times we 
ourselves are not above the pastime 
of pricking a joke to see the sawdust 
run. We like Max Eastman’s book, 
and we don’t think it proves at all 
that he himself has no sense of humor. 


SINRAD AND Hoes FrRrenps By Simeon Strunsky 


Henry Holt & Co., N. Y 


Ht speaking of a sense of humor, 
there is Simeon Strunsky. Even 
his name has a humorous sound. But 
he is a humorist of the rarer sort, who 
carries the sting of satire in his fun. 
Since the literary demise of Mr. 
Dooley, many have tried to don his 
robe, but none have succeeded. Most 
of them have failed, not so much be- 
cause they lacked humor as because 
they lacked the ripe wisdom, the intel- 
lectual grasp of grave affairs, the warm 
human sympathy. Ring Lardner is a 
striking case in point. He is funny, 
but he is provincial and intellectually 
nil. If anybody can wear Mr. Dooley’s 
robe, it is Simeon Strunsky. His wit 
is the child of charity and wisdom. 
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Cocktails 
and 
Highballs 


made with Mou- 
quin’s non-Alcoholic 
Vermouth possess 
the old-time zest,— 









the old-time flavor 
And—for making 
your private stock 


last longer and taste 
better, too, it is un- 
surpassed. 
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The Cure 
By George Sinberg 
BEFORE prohibition there was no 


one in the entire town of Otis | 


Falls as shiftless and ne’er-do-well as 
Gabriel Hands. Children laughed at 
him, dogs barked at sight of him, cell 
thirteen of the village jail didn’t seem 
the same without him. 

Everyone thought it was a shame, 
for, before he had become so fond of 
whiskey, Gabriel had been regarded as 
one of the best house-painters in the 
business. Now his talents went to 
waste. Nobody wanted a painter who 
was liable to decorate a house all the 
colors of delirium tremens. 

Gabe’s own house was a miserable 
shack on the outskirts of the town. 
His wife took in washing. His chil- 
dren gathered kindling wood, which 
they sold to kindly neighbors. His 
wife hadn’t had a new dress for years. 








BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address ty 
the Author 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
118 West 31st Street, New York 




















His children were starved, lean, hun- | 
gry. Yes, Gabriel was a disgrace to 
the town, all right. 

But since prohibition Gabe is a new 


man. He is a thrifty, industrious, 
ambitious citizen. Everybody re- 
spects him His bank balance is 
steadily growing. His wife wears 
furs, not sables, perhaps, but furs of 
respectable price, nevertheless. His 
children are plump and happy. He is 


going to sell his house and buy a new 
one. He has already purchased a 
player-piano and phonograph. Every- 
one agrees that prohibition has made a 
new man of Gabe. He hasn't missed a 
day’s work since whiskey was banned. 
He loves his work, and his capac- 
ity for it grows as he keeps work- 
ing. 

Yes, prohibition has made a new man 
of Gabe. The community has found 
a way to utilize his talent for booze. 
Since prohibition, Gabe drinks more 
than ever—and he gets paid for it. 

He is the 






Early Christian—Plenty of time, fellows. 





Every Married Couple 


all who contemplate marriage 


Should. Own 


nior et 


THE 


OOK 








SCIEN( . 
OF A : “The Sion of a New Life” 
: By JOHN COWAN, M. D. 
NI W 408 pages-illustrceted 
Endorsed and recor nded by fore 
the u a % } L nf cage 3 sana ~ 
married happiness, so often revealed 


Special Offer too late We car give ¢ nly a few of 
The regular Brice the chapter s s here as this book 
is $3. In der is not for re 


te en duc this Age at Which to 
to as mar ed al 

















| Lease TEACH YOU FPox-Trot, One Sten. Two. Ste ep. 


in a few hours--at home--in pr 


Peak System of Mail Instruction ” 
REMARKABLE NEW METHOD. Fasy--foscinating. & 
Roontts Queremeed. N r partner 
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Of course, we’re early Christians; 


but theres no sense in being too early. 


THE TURNING POINT 


“You say the director accepted your 
scenario which was written around a 
star, but he can’t use it? How’s that? 
Didn’t the star like it?” 

“Oh, the star liked it all right, other- 
wise the director wouldn’t have bought 
it, but she changed her mind.” 


REALIZATION 


“That extra over there with the red 
hat told me she’s happy because she 
has met with sucess. I’m wondering 
now what she was referring to.” 

“Oh, she’s been here every day for 
the past ten years trying for an en- 
gagement. This is her first part.” 


28 


HIS TRANSLATION 
“A-u-t-o-c-r-a-c-y,” spelled Johnny, 
reading aloud, and then pronounced it 
“auto crazy.” 
And he wondered why his father 
laughed. 











Write the Words for a Song 


vise poems, write music and guarantee to secure 
me. 1. Submit poems on any sub.ect. BROAD- 
WAY STUDIOS, 243 Fitzgerald Building, Broadway 
at 43d Street, New York City. 











PRESS CL eines 
Use them for your business, your pleasure, your hobb.e« 
your personal gratification, of for any other motive 
Multiply your own facilities for getting valuable informa- 





tion out of newspapers by ¢ taking advantage of our SERVICE 
Central Press Clip 

ping Service 
1108 K. of P. Bide Indianapolis. Ind 
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Miles ot Smiles 
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Notes About the Contest O 


Be sure and read the rules of the 
Contest very carefully and follow then 
literal I ll s ul Worl in 

lot ¢ 


Clippings may be sent by mail or 
ai 


press to the Contest Editor, 627 


West 43d Street \sh it youl low il 


ry thi express company t he 
ehenpe to send in \ ir Clippings 
1 ire that 1 kag ire wrapped 
im te VV papel nd well tied Sore 
ol thet Kuges sent in appear to have 
‘ pen im tr i 
Do not send your clippings in until 
the end i the Contest Phen send 


them in all in one package 

Remember that a face must have a 
genuine smile and that the smiling face 
must appear in an advertisement in a 
newspaper OF Mmugazine 

Remember that, although the Con- 
test closes at 12 o'clock midnight 
February 12th, you have until mid- 
night of February 13th in which to 
mail your packages 

All packages must be prepaid and 


none will be returned 


It is advisable to clip a portion of 


the advertisement with each smiling 


Miss Dove Wasa Model 


Ir l Ww ppeared in 

Dees r 10tl issuc LESLU S and 

v Dal f tl \ ing ladi whose photo- 

phs ages ared— Miss Lil (Billie) Dove— 

was repr ted as ro te ne operator. Miss 

Dove did not w k s a telepl he operator 
but pos for the pict 









mtributed to JUDGE’S NATIONAL 
ecngend WEEK | by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Four of 

et-sellers at the Pennsylvania station in New York, 
ind Safety of the New Jersey Division 
ability to smile daily in the 
ircumstances, qualifies them for the novel contest 


HESE fiv miling faces wer 


L 


deiike hith is Super 
Pheir records, as well as their unquestionable 
ice of unusual and trying 
JUDGE is conducting 
gut they are only a few of the 225,000 men on this 28,000 miles of rail- 
road who are smiling daily while t work 

You may cut them out and add them to the Smile collection you are going 
to send to the Contest Editor f JUDGE in competition for a prize in the 
$1000 for Smiling Faces Cc ontest. 

Other big corp ations have been contributing their share of smiles, as is 
evidenced by t le fror > Aesnnd M. Verity, President of the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Company in Middletown, Ohio 

“T have been very terested in your ‘NATIONAL SMILE WEEK’ 
is | thew ilW s been great believer in the power ol The Smile.’ I was 
so much ested in it tl I s down and wrote an editorial for a local 
paper in which I am interested, and | enclosing & cop 

‘An organization with v Verity is connected is starting in to 
participate in your contest, and l am sure that then report, when submitted, 
will make an impression on your judges 

“We shall ilwavs be gind to have any smile 


mut at any time 


terature’ that you may send 

Likewise many Boards of Trade, ete., are organizing local smile weeks 
Here is how The Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh is helping to put 
over Judge’s National Smile Week: 

“We are with vou in every way that may be necessary to promote a 
SMILE WEEK, «a Smile Month, « Smile Year or a Smile Lifetime. 

“We will prepare an envelope stuffer and use it in the mail to our six 
thousand members. In our official organ, Pittsburgh First (a copy of 
rate cover), we will boost SMILE WEEK. 


which I am sending vou under sepa 


“Tell us what further vou want us to do—we will do it.” 
The Sc henectady Board of Trade suys 
“Yes, w very glad to co-operate with you and have the newspapers 
giving Rake ipport also. We have had one big write-up and will supply 


the papers W th data as you turnish it to us 
We trust NATIONAL SMILE WEEK will be one big success.”’ 
The Peekskill Board of Commerce, N. Y., suys 
“T want you to know that we heartily approve of the NATIONAL SMILE 
WEEK. Sav it with a grin’ is a bully good slogan You can count on us 
to help you put the thing over. Our daily newspapers and all with whom we 
have talked are very keen thout the general optimistic celebration all people 
ure to enjoy together 
“We are urging the American Legion, the Women’s Civic League and all 
the other lodges like the Elks. ete., to visit the hospitals that week and make 
the smiles that won't come off cling in the hospital rooms.”’ 





JUDGE'S 


NATIONAL SMILE WEEK 
February 5th to 12th, 1922 
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authoritative 
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best, 
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A companion lume ‘ book 

the West Indies, ce ed ex ly to tl 
Island of Cuba, ering h ical d 
Commerce: Havana; Caban Morro ¢ 
Havana's Hotels, Cafes, Theatres and movies, 
Sports, Souvenirs; Curren ¥.M.C.A 
Informatior Matanza ransportatu 
Post Offic Santiag Antilla; Manzanill 
Guantanamo; Cienfuegos: Camaguey Au 
xan Colones Churches ™~ ( : 


Postal, Telegraph and Cable Nat hk 


na 


days. Pocket size, flexible binding 
cover in colors, helpful maps. Sent 75 
postpaid on receipt of price Cc 


WILLIAM GREEN, 


627 W. 43rd ST., NEW YORK 


INC. 


CITY 
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Risque, Frisky, Asterisky 
By Orson Lowell 


\\ EVE been thinking about things 


“ugain his time it was about 
pographical chestnut-burrs, which 
he printer puts in from time to time 
What really 
ranked up the train of thought was 


a cops of The Beqaai () pe ra, writ 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE— 


ILLUSTRATE 
By — ‘seort HALL ™ D, Pad 
EX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What aa young man and 
Every young woman should know 
00 What every young husband and 
$1 Every young nite should know 
What every parent should know 
Cloth binding 32) pages—-many illustrations 





or the sake of variets 
Postpaid 
209 Winston Bldg. Phila 


ten in 1728, by a Mr. Gay, which we AMERICAN PUB. COMPANY 








ot with some other light literature, 
or a teen-girl friend who was start 
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ng on a long railroad journey. Later pa Ay RE a a . 
handed it back to us with a de- | Baterwe bh: oy ~ 
more per week were ned by m 
mure little mowe o ng we'd better personal individual lessons by mail. 
} aving Landon Picture Charts make 
eschew it; she felt we were too old to = - a, > snes 
Pictare Chart, long list of success- 
read t It Was all right tor nel ful students, and evidence of what 
, "£ ’ you capeccomplish. /leasestate age. 
seems. but not for a mid-Victorian TE LANDON sCHOOL 
’ = zs 483 Gide.. |. O. 
like us. So we read it. This Mr. 
(ray proves to have been a reasonabl didn’t dare use he rany [tor an as 
rank and out-spoken writer, seldom — terisk. Yes, but it’s different 
topping at mere suggestion, or re with the dash. He may have been 
orting to intermissions, or to rows on the level, but he has always con 
of asterisks when the dialogue or the orted with brawlers I did not sa 
action became warn And then we broilers; I said brawlers and stood 
realized how the poor asterisk had for a lot of obscenity and profanity 
heen abused and brow-beaten into that was unspeakabl 
dcing a lot of disreputable chores fo We call it prett rough = stuff, 
which he was not originall ntended Grabbing a young, upright asterisk 
t all. In Mr. Gay’s day they didn’t totally inexperienced and never in 
nisuse the asterisk that way. But tended for coarse work—maybe just 


later—who started this imposition, out of high-school and the only sup- 
vhow? It’s a bit of mid-Viciorian port of a widowed mother, and mak- 
99 


pontine no doubt. resorted to by (Continued on paade os 


some old squeam of a 
censor. And it as an 
imposition, for the aster- 
sk was designed first off, 
we take it, to refer the 
eader to a note at the 
hottom of the page, 
where the author could 
vo on and say some more 
on the same subject but 
in a lower tone—small, 
whispering type—with- 
out the other characters 
hearing. And the reader 
could take it or leave it. 
Then that old censor 
I'm sure we've got the 
goods on him—can’'t you 
imagine exactly how he 
looked? So can I) fell 
to putting in a bunch 
of asterisks, assigning 
them to even lower tasks, 
when he wanted to de- 


authors began doing it. 
Whenever they came to 
a part they thought 
wouldn’t get by, or some- 
thing they didn’t want 
to honk right out and 
say,they’d drive clear up 
to the dangerous sexual 
crossing and then—the 
bars came down in the 
form of a row of as- 








A Private View—The fond parent who is forever 
terisks. Any word he saying, “My boy, some day you may be President.” 
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BAD 
BREAKS 


et 


CALL A “Auto 
campers in for the 
privilege hereafter or the auto camp 
will close its The Board 
Trustees have refused to aid the camp 
on the grounds that city finances will 
not permit such a generous show of 
hospitality, the camp committee ap 
pointed the board is without 
funds, the Bidwell Park Commission 
is a BARTENDER in the proceedings 
and the Chamber of Commerce can’t 
oblige itself to the permanent expense 
of $100 per month for maintaining a 

Marysville (Cal. 
EF. Hauss mann, 





FEDERAL OFFICER 


Chice will pay 


gates. of 


by 


camp.” Democrat. 


Miss 
“Sheriff Catron 
was killed about a month ago. On 
the witness stand he admitted that 
he fired the shot but claimed that he 
thought he was being held up. The 
killing occurred when the sheriff at- 


STRONG DRINK 


tempted to stop Douglass from 
CARRYING an automobile alleged to 
contain ‘moonshine’ whisky into 
Chattanooga.”——-New Orleans IJtem 


(Amelie Bernard. 


A FLIGHT OF IMAGINATION ?—“A. 


F. Elliott, aged SEVENTY-SIX, FELL 
DOWN A FLIGHT OF STAIRS WHILE 
WALKING ON A DOWNTOWN STREET 


one day last week and was injured 
about the head. He resides on the 
Turner road.”—Northwestern Weel- 
ly. (O. R. Solkema.) 


DENBY THE TYRANT—Flags on all 
naval vessels and buildings were at 
half-mast yesterday in memory of 
Charles J. 
the Navy in 1905 and 1906, WHO DIED 
TUESDAY, IN ACCORDANCE WITH OR- 
DERS FROM SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
DENBY.” San Journal, 
(R. W. Gray.) 


Francisco 


Too MucH 
Clarice McCoy, née Kerner, died at 
her home at 142 Grover Street, Ham- 
mond, yesterday noon, following an 
illness of several weeks. DEATH is at- 
tributed to HEART TROUBLE, BROUGHT 


ON BY SIX BROTHERS AND SISTERS.” 
Hammond (Ind.) Lake County 
Times. (Miss J. R. Yoder. 





Girls! Girls!! 
Clear Your Skin 
With Cuticura 


Sample each (Soap, Ointment, Talcum) of Cuticura 
Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden, Mass. Solid everywhere. 











Bonaparte, Secretary of | 
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RELATIVITY—‘“Mrs. | 












p pene VHRLI eare ay fieranda Uranam Bell, 
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telephone wires uid { 





of mouth with another in ad stant place 
At the right, on old print of Bell lecturing 





the 
ie SX 
e laid wender 


manufacturers, etc., 


usp erhead, communicating by branch wires 
du country houses, shops, 
no } the yuntry may communicate 


by word 


n telephony, 1877. 
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Foresight 


More than forty years ago, 
when the telephone was still in its 
experimental stage, with but a few 
wires strung around Boston, the 
men back of the undertaking fore- 
saw a universal system of com- 
munication that would have its 
influence upon all phases of our 
social and commercial life. 


They had a plan of organiza- 
tion capable of expansion to meet 
the growth they foresaw; and their 
wisdom is borne out by the fact 
that that plan which they estab- 
lished when telephones were 
numbered by dozens is efficient 
now when telephones are num- 
bered by millions. 


This foresight has advanced the 
scientific development of the art of 
telephony to meet the multiplied 
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toward Better Service 


WAS IT IN LAKE ERIE?—“'It is be- 


lieved that Miss Guimaraes, who was 
unable to swim, LOST AN EAR OVER- 


| BOARD and in attempting to recover 


it upset the shallow craft in which 
she was rowing.”—Newark (N. J.) 
Evening News. H. R. Armitage.) 


MATHEMATICAL RECOGNITION 
“She recognized the TWO men, the 
police say, as the TRIO who attacked 
her.”,—New York World. (A. B. 


Cook.) 
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public requirements. It has pro- 
vided for funds essential to the 
construction of plant; for the pur- 
chase of the best materials on the 
most advantageous terms; for the 
training of employees to insure 
skilled operators; for the extension 
of service in anticipation of growth, 
with the purpose that no need 
which can be foreseen and met 
will find the Bell System unpre- 
pared. 


The foresight of the early 
pioneers has been developed into 
a science during the years which 
have elapsed, so that the planning 
of future operations has become a 
function of the Bell System. This 
is why the people of the United 
States have the most efficient and 
most economical telephone service 
in the world. 


Map *BeELL SYSTEM” 
® AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 


THE DeapD Hkap—“Mr. Taft is 
EXECUTED to arrive here Sunday 
night from Canada.”—Weatherford 
(Tex.) Daily Herald. (EF. M. Alt- 
fathe ie 

Are You a Mason? 

What Book Do You Want Most? 

We Have !t! 

Se ra complete catalogue 
Ma nic books, jewelry and 

supplie 


REDDING & COMPANY 
Dept. X 200 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Cartridges 

Retail Value $22.50 

A'beautital itie GOIS 
— 


pocket gun. Shoots 

times, .25 cal. steel jack- ’ 
eted bullets. Checkered grips a 
safety lever. Small and compact, doesn’t 
bulgein 
pocket, 


No.tor 







FOR 
AUTO .32 CAL. 


Cartridges 


Retail Val. $25.00 50 
Blue steel Mili- 
tarymodel. Shoots -_ 
10 times, hard and straight. Beau- 
tiful finish and fine checked wa!nut 
grips. Safety lever fully protects 
against accidents, Extra maga- 
zine FREE, 

I02 
When You Need A Gun, You Need It Bad 
Don't put toff. Protect your person, your home and 
HER. Order NOW while these bargain prices last 
Write name and address plainly and order by number 


SEND NO MONEY 





Unless you wish. We will ship by return mail and you 
un pay the above low price, plus postage, to the post- 
man, on arrival of your revolver. 


AMERICAN NOVELTY COMPANY 
2455-57 Archer Avenue Chicago, Ii. 


Risque, Frisky, Asterisky 


Lo 


nued from page 30) 
ng him do a sneaking, shirking 
author’s dirty work. They used him 
as an unfolding screen behind which 
| kinds of risque, frisky things hap- 
pened. And they stood him in a row, 
he and a lot of his fellows, with their 
mid-Victorian Prince Albert 
tails spread out to obscure the view 
otf something tart, but considered 
hardly seeable or tellable, going on 
behind. Outrageous! It simply 
makes our blood boil when we think 
of how those asterisks were dragged 
from one salacious situation into an- 
other and forced to werk in such an 
atmosphere of unspeakable vice. 
Forced really to—well, to commit 
crimes, as aiders and abettors of 
those Fagin authors. Yes, sir; it gets 
us mad clean through and through 
when we think of those poor—and 
then, too, it seems to us that we’ve 
been done out of a good deal. Imag- 


coat- 


| see and know about. 








The Horrid Dragon—I warn you, 
Princess, I shall protest this decision. 
Your Paladin fighteth not fair! He's 
tickling! 


nation is all right, but those boys 
were standing in front of and ruin- 
ng our view of a lot we wanted to 
They stood be- 
tween us and our—a part of our— 
education. But of course it wasn’t 
their fault. 

Who was it said: 

In feverish haste I skimmed the yarn 

Reviewers said was risque; 

I found the scene all right, but darn! 

*Twas only *y. 

Well, let’s cool off. Don’t let’s 
worry. The asterisk is again back 
at his old job, referring to foot- 
notes, for it’s a reckless, a fiery 
author indeed, in these days who 
can’t say his warmest say in the cold- 
est type. Mr. Gay and the gay times 
have come back. Anybody writes 
anything. He who runs into his teens 
may read. She may, too. Freud has 
helped, and the psychoanalysts, and 
the diggers-up of the unconscious. 
Lots of things have helped. Thank 
Heaven! 





Reading fror left to right —Fusm Fun 
Wm. Farnum and Herbert Brenon 


You may not have Farnum’s histrionie ab‘l 
ties, but you will act the same when you read 


FILM FUN 


20 Cents 


Firelight Farming 
By Wm. S. Adkins 


ARMING in the flat, 
Many play at that. 


Sit and delve and sow 
By the gas log’s glow. 


Read the seedsman’s book 
With a pensive look. 


Dream of harvests fat— 
Farming in the flat. 


DIDN’T PAY 
Cleek—You never said a word to 
Sandy about the golf ball you found 
Niblick—Hist, mon! He always 
says it’s his. 


AS DAD SEES IT 
Witey—John, what is the shortest 
season of the year? 
Hubby (grimly)—Between Christ- 
mast and the spring millinery open- 





| ings, my dear. 








Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. NOobnoxious springs 
or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions, Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to proveit. Protected by 
U. S. patents, Catalog and measure blanks 
mai free. Send name and address today. 


Brooks Appliance Co., 409D State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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The Mouseville Male Quartet renders “Spring, Gentle Spring.” 
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PRESS OF WILLIAM GREEN. NEW YORE 















































Do you read 
Editorials? 


Whether you are a regular reader of Editorials or 
have never read them before you simply cannot 
afford to miss those by William Allen White in 
Judge, nor those others by the anonymous 
Editorialist, commencing in the current issue of 


Leslie's Weekly. 


Vigorous, candid, thoughtful,—vyou will find that 
they start an active flow of thought in your own 
mind on interesting and important topics. 


Broad, liberal, progressive,—there was never better 
work nor greater work of its kind, even in. the 
days of Greeley, Dana or Watterson. 


The taste for Editorials, even like that for olives 
or caviare, may be an acquired taste. If so, it’s 
one mighty well worth cultivating. 


The work of these two remarkably able men will 
satisfy and delight the taste of the thinker and 
the Editorial epicure. 
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The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


FORREST F. DRY DEN. "Pr sotdead "HOME. OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J 
Incorpora: under the law e Seate of New Jersey 
iF EVERY WIFE KNEW WHAT EV VERY WIDOW KNOWS, EVERY HUSBAND WOULD BE INSURED 
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